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sentences are taken, for the most part, from high-school Latin texts, and are 
well selected. Their value, however, would be much increased if references to 
the place of citation were given. They are too numerous to be learned by the 
pupil, and in some instances idiomatic usage is emphasized to a degree that will 
prove discouraging to many high-school students. More is lost than gained by 
putting before pupils, presumably to be copied, such expressions as sic itur ad 
astra, "Such is the road to success;" non possum dbire neque dico, "I cannot go 
without saying this;" absens heres non erit, "Out of sight, out of mind." Only 
such ideas should be offered to pupils for expressing in Latin as they can easily 
and thoroughly grasp, and other ways of translating these ideas should be given, 
ways that contain perhaps as much Latin spirit and are far more in sympathy 
with the pupils' own life and thought. 

In the treatment of some subjects general principles are fully as helpful as 
isolated examples alone. Here the book fails to do its proper part, notably in 
the treatment of cum with the indicative, of participles, of conjunctions, of the 
use of res, and of the dative of so-called agent. In the last instance the book 
increases one's difficulties by offering an imaginary distinction between the two 
following uses of mihi: Mihi est pecunia and Mihi est pecunia mittenda. 

It is in general scholarly and very free from error. Some careless usages 
were noticed, like that of confido with ablative of person, and of reverter in passive 
in perfect system. The statement on p. 158 that que may be joined to any mono- 
syllabic preposition except ob and sub seems for high-school pupils both unneces- 
sary and unwise. If far fewer models were given and the space devoted to 
exercises for translating easy and interesting connected English narratives, the 

value of the book would be enhanced. 

J. H. Sheffield 
Lake View High School 
Chicago 



Studies in Roman History. By E. G. Hardy. London : Swan, Son- 
nenschein & Co., 1906. Pp. viii + 349. 6s. 

The death of Mr. Greenidge, whom Mr. Hardy mentions in his preface, 
emphasizes the pathos attaching to the simple words in which the author bids 
farewell to creative work. Mr. Hardy merely gives naive expression to the ambi- 
tion quietly, unconsciously entertained by a little group of Oxford scholars to 
"render less indispensable in the future a knowledge of German works and the 
German language, at least for Oxford scholars." 

There was no occasion to apologize for reprinting (with correction and slight 
additions) and collecting into one volume a body of work of so permanent a value. 
To the ten fine studies on "Christianity and the Roman Government" Mr. Hardy 
adds five papers from the English Historical Review and the Journal of Philology 
and the introduction to his edition of Plutarch's lives of Galba and Otho. In 
these Studies classical research finds its proper justification in both subject and 
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execution. Here is no futile spinning of academic cocoons, but intelligent and 
fruitful activity in which the true teacher may engage with no dulling of the human 
instinct or loss of great outlook. It is much to be desired that some of our young 
scholars shall apply themselves to the fine subject suggested by Mr. Hardy and 
still unworked, of the relation of Christianity to the provincial assemblies. It 
will form a chapter in history of equal interest with Mr. Hardy's on the 
"Connection of Christianity and the Collegia." 

Mr. Hardy's power of condensed reasoning shows at its best perhaps in his 
argument for the annual recurrence of the provincial concilia and for the iden- 
tity of the 'KviApxts and the &PX l *P*k, and in his examination of Mommsen's 
peculiar view of the constitution of the army during the greater part of the princi- 
pate of Augustus. The paper on the movements of the legions from Augustus 
to Severus is a model of research in an uninviting field where yet unexpected 
results may follow. Equally exhaustive is the introduction to Plutarch's lives 
of Galba and Otho, though the subject was interesting here as a historical puzzle. 
The most technical chapter is that on the vexed question of the character 
of the imperium as held by Augustus after the first and second settlements. One 
of our own scholars, Dr. Hellems, virtually accepted the position taken by 
Pelham, but Mr. Hardy's criticism appears to bring back the perplexity as to 
what was really involved in imperium proconsulate. The summary character 
of the legal prosecution of Christians in the early empire is so foreign to Roman 
ways that it has always presented great difficulty. Whether Mr. Hardy's interpre- 
tation of Mommsen's position is correct, the writer is unable to say, but Momm- 
sen is certainly understood by many to presuppose the existence of an imperial 
rescript defining the profession of Christianity as treason. In any case, the 
author well explains the possibility at least of such legal methods by the 
application of Roman law. 

The classical tutor will find many a passage in his Pliny and Tacitus illuminated 
by the use of these Studies, but their chief interest is naturally for the serious 
student of Roman history in the early empire. What lives and glows in the pages 
of Boissier and Ulhorn he will here find corroborated and explained. 

W. S. MlLNER 

University College, 

Toronto 

The Silver Age 0} the Greek World. By John Pentland Mahaffy. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press; London: T. F. 
Unwin. Pp. 482. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.17. 
This latest book in Professor Mahaffy 's truly splendid series of contributions 
to the social history of the Greek people is rather more than a revision of his Greek 
World under Roman Sway, now out of print. To the recasting of the old much 
new material has been added. His Silver Age covers the period from the sub- 
jugation of Greece by Rome to the reign of Trajan. The author has searched 
patiently through all the Greek and Latin literature and inscriptions and other 



